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The Compositions of Beethoven. 
(From the German of C. F. WEITZMANN.*) 


Although induced by the loss of hearing to 
withdraw entirely from the outer world during 
the last twenty years of his life, Beethoven knew 
how to depict in the most striking outlines, all 
the feelings and passions of the human breast. 
But for this purpose, the means of expression 
up to that time employed did not satisfy him, 
and by his power of invention they were often 
enhanced to a height which, even now-a-days, 
occasionally makes weak-nerved reviewers gid- 
dy. The works belonging to his last period are 
especially rich in surprisingly new and charac- 
teristic rhythms and turns of harmony. If, now 
and then, there fell into his hands a criticism 
in which his compositions were censured as 
containing harsh harmonies and faults in gram- 
mar, he only laughed aloud and exclaimed: 
‘* Yes, yes, they are astonished and put their 
heads together, because they have as yet found 
it in no manual of thorough-bass! ” 

In the grander compositions of Beethoven 
there is occasionally .a complete drama to be 
recognized, and his sonatas form, as it were, a 
coherent trilogy or tetralogy, in the latter of 
which the satyr-drama also, or the scherzo, finds 
a place, usually nevertheless, not as the last, 
but instead, as an intermediate link. The ex- 
position, or the first part of the first movement, 
is clear and intelligible, and its different motives 
claim our entire interest forthwith. We dis- 
tinctly recognize in it a chief theme to which 
are appended one or more episodes or collateral 
themes connected with each other by organically 
developed passages or intermediate strophes 
completely corresponding to the mood of the 
whole. The episodes, or middle and closing 
themes of the first part formerly appeared inva- 
riably in the key of the dominant, orin the case 
of a minor key, in the parallel major key also; 
but Beethoven chose likewise the remaining 
relationships cf the chief tone, for modulatory 
antistrophes. The second part begins with the 
entanglements, the struggle or the working up 
of the various elements of the first part, and 
here Beethoven risks the boldest modulations, 
and often touches upon the remotest keys in 
order to delay in the most suspensive manner 
the anticipated return of the chief theme. 
Whether well prepared, or entirely unexpected, 
this theme then immediately appears in the 
chief key, in which also, the various episodes of 
the first part are united with it. But in an 
epilogue or a coda, once again recapitulating, 
succinct and enhanced, the main points of the 
musical poem, there frequently appears still 
another sudden and striking modulation, after 
which the perfect denouement is brought about 
in all the more satisfactory a manner. Thus, 
for example, in the sonata opus 53, the main 
key of which is C, Beethoven selects for the 
modulatory antistrophe, not the dominant, but 
instead the ‘‘third-related ” key of E major, 
while in working out the different motives in 
the second part he touches upon, among others, 
the keys of G minor, F minor, C flat major and 
A flat major; and further on, F major, B flat 
major, E flat minor, B minor, C minor and G 
major. In the second part, after the main 
theme in C, the middle theme appears first in A 
major and not till then in C major, and in the 
coda the main theme suddenly begins once more 
—but in D flat major. In the additional mod- 
ulations a new counter-theme is given to it; the 
middle theme appears again, in C major how 
ever,and to the main theme once more suggested 


*Transilatel by A. R. Parsons for Benkam’s Musical 
Review. 





there is appended a short, lively passage which 
at once brings the piece toa close. Like all of 
Beethoven’s compositions in general, this sonata 
also breathes a reviving natural freshness; and 
the antistrophes, differing from each other 
melodically and rhythmically and yet uniting 
to form a harmonious whole, keep ourattention 
continually awake. By means of unusual reso- 
lutions of dissonances and deceptive progres- 
sions, Beethoven occasionally strains our 
expectations in the highest degree, and the 
rhythms in which he veils the metre are equally 
capable of throwing us into the most excited 
moods; but the plains, the mental resting-spots, 
are also not wanting in his often rugged paint- 
ings, and the genial master never wearies us, 
relaxes the attention or excites opposition to his 
works by illusions too long continued, or by a 
continual concealment and denial of what is 
expected. 

Beethoven was particularly diligent in the 
formation of his melodies. These always con- 
tain thoughts of a distinct impress, complete in 
themselves, and expressed in a manner render- 
ing them easy of comprehension, nay often 
popular, thus gaining forthem, precisely by this 
means, a more extended circle of auditors, who 
are thus enabled to follow all of their most 
artistic elaborations. 

The Adagio or Andante, with Beethoven, has 
either the broader form of the sonata with an 
episode recurring in the second part, or that of 
the song with one or two antistrophes appear- 
ing but once, or else it forms merely the intro- 
duction to the following movement, 

That piece of music, executed in livelier or 
more dazzling colors, and either cheerful or 
humorous in character, which had previously 
found a place in the sonata as Menuet or Scherzo, 
first received from Beethoven a form correspond- 
ing to the character of the entire composition: 
see, in this respect, the different constructions 
specially invented for this purpose ; the march- 
like movement in the A major sonata, opus 101, 
the scherzo in the B flat major sonata, opus 106, 
and the Allegro molto in the A flat sonata, opus 
110. 

The Finale, in which the thought first ex- 
pressed becomes the chief consideration, appears 
either in the Rondo form, in which this mam 
theme occurs three, four or even more times, 
together with several episodes, intermediate 
phrases and thematic elaborations, or else it 
takes the already discussed sonata-form of the 
first movement. The main theme is occasion- 
ally treated fugally in the most free manner 
possible, or it is elaborated in the form of 
variations, the mood of which does not change 
however, but instead is only illuminated, ob- 
scured or enhanced in the most manifold ways, 
as in opus 109 and 111. 





The Festival at Leeds (England). 
BY JOSEPH BENNETT. 


Like its predecessor at Liverpool, the Leeds 
Festival was started under circumstances of 
difficulty. Although the idea of holding it was 
supported, with all the influence of his position, 
by Mayor Marsden, and a large guarantee fund 
soon made pecuniary matters easy, the course 
of preparation by no means ran smooth. Into 
the minutiz of the squabbles that imperilled 
the Festival I shall not enter. They are past 
and gone; besides which comforting fact, a 
stranger can hardly know enough of local ‘‘ ins 
and outs” to do justice to such a subject. 
Suffice it that the Festival took place, spite of 
all obstacles, and was carried through to a 
successful end. Tne general programme con- 








tained a long list of patrons more or less dis- 
tinguished ; a still longer list of guarantors, and 
the usual array of officials. But over all these 
I shall pass to get at the much more important 
fact, musically speaking, that Sir Michael Costa 
accepted the post of conductor, and gave the 
Festival the advantage of his remarkable pow- 
er as a disciplinarian and directing chief. In 
other respects the personnel was of the best. 
M. Sainton ‘‘ led” an orchestra of ninety-three 
performers, including most of those who have 
long been associated with Sir M. Costa's 
successes; the chief vocalists were Mesdames 
Titiens, Singelli, Alvsleben, Trebelli, and 
Patey; Messrs. Lloyd, Bentham, Campanini, 
Perkins, Agnesi, and Santley (Mr. Sims Reeves 
was prevented by illness from appearing; ) 
while the chorus consisted of 266 picked voices, 
of which Leeds contributed 143, Bradford 45, 
Halifax 14, and many other West Riding towns 
a smaller number. Dr. Spark presided at 
Messrs. Gray and Davidson’s splendid organ, 
and the very important place of librarian was 
jointly filled by Mr. J Peck, of Exeter Hall, 
and Mr. Pheasant. In this combination of 
ability and experience all the elements of suc- 
cess were found, and when I add that the mag- 
nificent Leeds Town Hall offered a locale second 
to none in the kingdom, it is clear that the 
Festival could not have been better equipped. 
The programme had even less of novelty in it 
than that of Liverpool, but the committee made 
so good an explanation, based upon the short- 
ness of time between the resolve to hold a 
Festival and its actual realization, that criticism 
was disarmed. They took care, also, to choose 
works which, if not absolutely new, were new to 
Leeds; and, moreover, they promised to behave 
better another year. The committee deserve 
praise for having thus made the best of a 
difficult situation, and for frankly expressing 
regret that no more could be done. Sir Michael 
Costa thoroughly rehearsed the less familiar 
items in the programme on Monday and Tues- 
day, October 12 and 13, and on Wednesday, 
the concerts began with ‘‘ St. Paul,” in presence 
of a large audience, including many notables of 
the town and county. At Leeds, as at Liver- 
pool, Mendelssohn’s earlier oratorio thus took 
the place usually filled by ‘‘ Elijah,” and on 
both occasions the change appeared to meet 
with universal approval. The fact may encour- 
age other concert givers to depose ‘‘ Elijah ” 
from a position which, if not too distinguished 
for its merits, puts an obstacle in the way of 
other deserving works. It should not be for- 
gotten that if we had two more oratorios as 
popylar as the ‘ Messiah” and ‘‘Elijah,” our 
Pest vals would be stereotyped—a most unde- 
sirable consummation. The performance of 
‘* St. Paul” was, generally, very good indeed ; 
the solos, by Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, giving entire satisfac- 
tion; while the chorus at once made known 
their power to sustain the repute of Yorkshire 
voices and culture. Great things were expected 
from the picked men and women whom Mr. 
Broughton, the chorus-master, had drilled so 
assiduously, but the result surpassed all antici- 
pations, A finer body of voices never came 
under my observation. For grandeur and 
quality of tone, precision, and enthusiasm, the 
Leeds chorus was simply unapproachable, and 
every work in which they took part seemed to 
be full of previously unsuspected beauty, then, 
for the first time brought out. The chief 
features in the evening programme, which also 
attracted a goodly audience, were Mozart’s 
‘* Jupiter” symphony, the overtures to ‘‘ Eury- 
anthe” and ‘‘Zampa,” Sir W. 8S. Bennett’s 
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descriptive overture ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,” 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto for violin, splendidly 
played by M. Sainton, and an elaborate, un c- 
companied Chorus ‘* Deutschland and Freedom 
evermore,” the work of Dr. Spark. As all but’ 


the last are familiar I may pass them over to say | 


that Dr. Spark’s chorus is a setting of a trans- 
lated German poem, which represents a Teuton- 
ic warrior calling forthe strains of his country’s 
composers, ere setting out in defence of Father- 
land. Incidentally, upon this subject, let me 
say that if the Teutonic warriors would keep 
their migratory bands at home to play the 
strains in question we should all have occasion 
to look approvingly upon such patriotic ardor. 
Dr. Spark’s music is respectable, if not partic- 
ularly striking, but its performance suffered 
through a serious fall in pitch, a tendency to 
drop being the one weakness of the chorus. 
Two clever part-songs by Henry Smart were 
also in the programme, and songs were con- 
tributed by Malle. Titiens, Mdme. Alvsleben, 
Mdlle, Singelli, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Bentham, 
and Signor Agnesi. 

The second morning concert presented a 
familiar selection, and the Yorkshire amateurs, 
who are real amateurs and not mere lovers of 
what they already know, expressed comparative 
indifference about it, by sending a diminished 
audience to the Hall. In the first place, Dr. 
Spark played Handel's Concerto in G minor for 
organ and orchestra—the best known and most 
popular of the set to which it belongs. This 
old work is not adapted to exhibit the resour- 
ces of an instrument such as the one at Leeds, 
but Dr. Spark made good use of the opportuni- 
ty afforded by a masterly cadenza, and produced 
effects of real and striking merit. He was 
applauded at the close of his task. After this 
rame a long selection from ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” 
including the sequence of Plague choruses, the 
whole ending with Mendelssohn’s**Lobgesang.” 
Comment upon these works would be altogether 
superfluous, nor is it necessary to tell how the 
solos were rendered by such artists as those 
already named. A word or two is, however, 
due to the chorus, who, in the grand music of 
Handel, surpassed all previous efforts. There 
was a strict rule against encores, but the ‘ Hail- 
stone” had to be repeated in spite of it. Nothing 
could resist the electric effect of that splendid 
ensemble, Per contra, the voices dropped in 
‘*He sent a thick darkness ;” illustrating the 
old truth that our nearest approach to perfec- 
tion falls far short of the mark. But, faults 
apart, the choral display was a thing to remem- 
ber for a life-time. Such vigor, sonority, and 
precision were phenomenal. The evening 
concert attracted a large audience, thanks to 
Mr. Henry Smart’s ‘‘ Bride of Dunkerron,” 
with whichit began, My readers scarcely necd 
telling that this Cantata, written for the Bir- 
mingham Festival of 1864, had been performed 
on several oceasions in different parts of the 
country, though never heard in Leeds. It is 
equaliy superfluous to insist that the work, on 
the score of merit as of novelty, deserved the 
honor of a place in the Festival programme. 
Its story is wild and exciting enough to call 
out all a composer's imaginative power, and 
Mr, Smart has undoubtedly met its demands. 
His music displays an unfailing wealth of tune; 
it is expressive and descriptive ina high degree, 
written with a masterly hand, and marked by 
vivid, yet always appropriate color, As exam- 
ples might be cited, the tenor air, ‘*The full 
moon is beaming,” the chorus of Sea Maidens, 
** Hail to thee, child of earth.” and the two 
choruses of Storm Spirits;—all admirable 
specimens of Mr. Smart’s fancy and skill. But 
the entire Cantata is worthy to take high rank, 
and, though its execution can never be an easy 
task, when English music is estimated accord- 
ing to its worth, the ‘Bride of Dunkerron” 
will have honors paid it more frequently than 
now, Unhappily, the Leeds performance left 
much to desire, and was hy many degrees the 
worst of the Festival. Neither band, chorus, 
nor principals were perfect, though as regards 
the last, I must exempt from censure Mr. Lloyd 
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jand Mr. Santley, by whom the solo tenor and 
| bass music was capitally given. What caused 
| so marked and generala failing off cannot easi- 

ly be pointed out; but defective rehearsal—that 
| fertile source of disappointment and disaster— 
was mayhap to blame. The audience, never- 
| theless, recognized the full merit of the Cantata, 
/ and, much too generous to visit the sins of the 
| performers upon the composer, called Mr. Smart 
forward that he might receive a well-earned 
tribute of applause. The remainder of the 
concert was taken up by the ‘* Pastoral ” sym- 
phony; the overture to ‘* La Gazza Ladra,” and 
Sullivan’s Overture di Ballo; the March from 
“Tannhiiuser,” and some vocal selections, which 
call for no particular remark. 

The Town Hall contained alarger crowd than 
ever on Friday morning, when Macfarren’s ‘‘St. 
John the Baptist” was given, in association 
with Rossini’s ‘* Stabat Mater.” Had this been 
the only instance in whicha special audience 
assembled, I should attribute the phenomenon 
| to the unfailing attractiveness of the ‘*Stabat.” 
But the week’s experience made it clear enough 
that Leeds amateurs have the spirit of the 
ancient Athenians in them. They are eager to 
mect with ‘* some new thing,” and, no matter 
whether it was the *‘ Bride of Dunkerron,” 
‘*St. John the Baptist,” or, as we shall present- 
ly see, ‘* Paradise and the Peri,” they came out 
in unwonted numbers. Truly, a healthy state 
of things !—one which, if it spread over the 
country, would open up anew musical age, 
fairer than any that has gone before. “After 
the well-nigh exhaustive notice of Mr. Macfar- 
fen’s oratorio which appeared in the Musical 
Times, for December last, apropos of the origi- 
nal performance at Bristol, discussion is unnec- 
essary. Nevertheless, I must record the fact 
that more and more experience of the work 
more and more confirms every good impression 
conveyed in the first instance. It isa really 
great thing, this English oratorio; one of which 
we have all aright to be proud; one that will 
be handed down among the heirlooms of the 
nation. Speaking thus positively of the future 
is not rash, because connoisseurs on the one 
part, and the general public on the other, unite 
to acclaim ‘‘St. John the Baptist,” and such 
unanimity has a special significance as showing 
that Mr. Macfarren, while laboring in the high- 
est sphere of music, has exerted a power over 
feelings shared byall. ** St, John the Baptist ” 
is a work of consummate skill, but it is also an 
epic to the numbers of which every heart 
vibrates. Things of this sort do not easily die. 
Need it be said that the audience received the 
oratorio with delight ¢ If Bristol welcomed it 
heartily, and London gave it an imperial recep- 
tion, such amateurs as those of Leeds were not 
likely to be behind-hand. Nor were they, and 
I only regret that Mr. Macfarren was not pres- 
ent to receive such honors as rarely fall to the 
lot of acomposer. The performance was splen- 
did; hardly a fault making itself perceptible. 
In the hands of Mdme. Alvsleben, Mdme. Pa- 
tey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr, Santley, the solos were 
absolutely safe, while, very early in the week, 
the choir showed itself full of enthusiasm. 
Nothing could be finer than the concerted num- 
bers for male voices; save, perhaps those, such 
as ‘*My soul, praise the Lord,” and ‘* What 
went ye out into the wilderness for to see ?” 
wherein: the entire force of the magnificent 
ensemble was called upon. In effect, the per- 
formance went beyond the range of criticism, 
and called solely for admiration. Of the 
‘* Stabat Mater,” which followed, nothing need 
be said here. The familiar choruses were all 
smoothly given, and artists like Mdlle. Titiens, 
Mame. Trebelli, Signor Campanini, and Signor 
Agnesi, could very well answer for the solos, 
The last evening concert, chiefly devoted to 
Schumann's ‘Paradise and the Peri,” drew 
together the largest audience of the week, not 
only every seat in the spacious Hall being occu- 
pied, but every place in the lobbies where a 
seat could te extemporized. This was one of 
the most remarkable features connected with 
the Festival, though not as noteworthy perhaps, 

















as the attention shown by the vast crowd to 
music which, full of beauty as it is, cannot well 
be appreciated at first sight. The interest so 
keenly exhibited throughout the earlier portions 
of the work obviously flagged when the third 
part began; but the result was expected by all 
who knew that just there Schumann's genius 
tires, and he labors on to the end without spon- 
taneity and freshness, The third part of ‘* Par- 
adise and the Peri” will ever be the chief 
barrier to its popularity, bat cannot stand in 
the way of anappreciation of the rest of the 
work, which so grows in charm upon all who 
study it with a mind frankly open to receive 
impressions, I use the word ‘‘study” with 
emphasis, because Schumann brought a profun- 
dity of thought and feeling to the illustration 
of Moore’s poem such as the poem itself makes 
no claim to possess, and the result does not lie 
on the surface. ‘*The meaning of song lies 
deep,” says Carlyle, and whoever would enjoy 
‘**Paradise and the Peri” to the fullest extent 
must know it thoroughly. This, also, was one 
of the successful performances of the Festival; 
the choir showing most commendable acquaint- 
ance with the work; and the soloists, Mdlle. 
Titiens, Mame, Alvsleben, Mdme. Trebelli, Mr. 
Lloyd and Signor Agnesi being thoroughly 
efficient. A short miscellaneous selection fol- 
lowed, including the overtures to ‘* Guillaume 
Tell” and ‘* Masaniello.” 

The ‘*Messiah” was given on Saturday 
morning to a surprisingly small audience, but 
with unparalleled grandeur of effect. Yorkshire 
choristers revel in Handel's greatest work, and, 
on this occasion, they were worthy of it. More 
cannot be said. At the close of the oratorio, 
the High Sheriff (Admiral Duncombe) compli- 
mented the performers, especially Sir M. Costa, 
upon the success of their efforts, and with 
‘* God save the Queen,” the Festival eame to an 
end; a popular concert at cheap prices in the 
evening being outside the scheme. In conclu- 
sion, I must congratulate Leeds upon a marked 
success. The charities benefited by the sum of 
£1,300; the amateugs made the acquaintance of 
three valuable works; the artistic credit of the 
town rose to the highest point, and a wealth of 
musical resource was displayed, the existence 
of which strangers at least had no reason to 
suspect.—London Musical Times, Nov. 1. 


Lindley and Dragonetti. 


(From “ Musical and Personal Recollections’ by HEN- 
RY PHILLIPS.) 

I managed to ercep into especial favor with Lind. 
ley and Dragonctti, the two great men of the 
orchestra. Giants they were in talent, such as had 
never existed before, and possibly may not again, 
The tone of Lindley’s violoncello it is far beyond 
the power of words to convey, it was so pure, so 
mellow, so harmonious, He was so perfectly skilled 
in all he had to do, that you might as well have 
tried to confuse an automaton as turn him from his 
path, One of his great achievements was accom- 
panying Mr, Braham in Arne’s celebrated cantata 
‘ Alexis.’ Many a listener must have left the con- 
cert-room fevered with wonder at the marvellous 
execution of the two artists. Another quality 
Lindley possessed, which 1 have never found in any 
other violoncellist, viz., that wken accompanying a 
recitative, he gave the full chord, and frequently 
the note on which the singers were to commence. 
Some one or two tried to imitate his mode, but all 
failed. When accompanying a song, his last 
symphony would be most elaborate ; he would play 
wonderful harmonics, and running roulades that 
one thought could not possibly terminate in the 
proper key. 1 well remeinber, at a musical festival, 
his accompanying Mr. Braham in that beautiful air, 
“Oh, Liberty, thou choicest treasure.” At the 
morning performance in the cathedral, when he 
came to the concluding symphony, he played, to the 
astonisho.ent of the whole orchestra, in harmonies, 
“Over the hills and far away.’ This, [ presume, 
was his idea of Oh, Liberty! The bishop and 
nobility present were delighted, and a repetition 
was immediately demanded. Lindley laughed to 
such a distressing degree, and took so much snuff, 
in both of which oftices Dragonetti joined, that he 
said he couldn't play it again, and he wouldn't and 
he didn’t. 
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Ther Dragonetti! in him what a strange being I 
shal! have to deseribe ; he was a kind-hearted man, 
abounding with eccentricities ; by nature a lover of 
the fine arts; and on his instrument, the doable 
bass, perfection, The power and tunes he produced 
from his unwieldy instrament were wonderful, and 
to this he added great and rapid execution, The 
ends of his fingers had become, by practice, broad, 
covered with corns, and almost without form, Take 
him out of his profession, he was a mere chiid, given 
to the greatest frivolities. He led a single life, and 
oceupied one lodging for years; which lodging 
consisted of a bed-room, sitting-roem, and a vacant 
apartment, which contained his collection of paint- 
ings, engravings, and dolls. Dells—do not start, 
reader ! a strange weakness for a man of genius to 
indulge in, but so it was; white dolls, brown dolls, 
dark dolls, and black, large, small, middling, and 
diminutive, formed an important feature in his 
establishment. The large black doll he would call 
his wife, and she used to travel with him sometimes 
to the festivals, He and Liadley generally jour- 
neyed together inside the coach, and when changing 
horses in some little village, he would take this 
black dol! and dance it at the window, to the infinite 
astonishment and amusement of the bystanders. 
Such was one of the strange eccentricities of this 
really great man, So powerful was the tone he 
could produce from his instrument, that I have 
frequently heard him pull a whole orchestra back 
with one accent if they wavered in the least. 

One of his and Lindley’s great performances was 
a duet of Corelli’s for violoncello and contra-basso, 
a surprising performance, and one which never 
failed to elicit an encore. The copy, in Dragouetti's 
handwriting, was played from, for nearly fifty years ; 
it eventually fell into my possession, having been 
presented to me by Vincent Novello after Drago- 
netti’s death ; previous to which event, being anxious 
to ascertain some particulars of his long career, I 
wrote a letter after the manner of questions, No. 1, 
2, 3,4, 5, &e.; in return to which 1 received a 
reply written by Novello, and signed by Dragonetti, 
for | believe he never penned an entire letter in his 
life. 


“Thursday, Feb. 9th, 1843. 

“My Dear Str, 

“In compliance with your request, I send 
you an answer to your various questions, which 1 
will treat, rot serious/y, but seriatin, 

“To your first question, /ow old are you? T re- 
ply, that in April next (not on the 1st April) I shall 
be seventy-eight. 

“ To your second question, As to how many years 
T have been in England? my answer is, that in 
October next I shall have been here fifty-two years. 

“To your third, Lreply, that Lindley and myself 
have played out of the same book harmoniously 
together (that is to say, without any discord of a 
moral nature or misunderstanding having ever 
occurred between us), for fifiy-two years also, 

“To your fourth, As to whether I play on any 
other instrument than the donble-bass ? Iam proud 
of stating that I have carefully cultivated the pro- 
found study of the melodions triangle, that I am 
generally considered a steady hand in performing a 
round on the barrel organ, and I am universally 
admired for my variety of sublime effects and 
pathetic expression on the Jew's harp. 

“To your fifth question, As to whether T have 
always had the same tendency to collect rare music 
and good sterling compositions, besides paintings 
and other productions of the fine arts, and in dis- 
covering and accumulating superior musical instru- 
ments by the first masters? | reply, ves, and have 
not only had the tendency, but have also succeeded 
in accumulating a very large collection of music, 
engravings, &e., and [Tam happy to add, that [ have 
been so fortunate as to discover in Italy, and to still 
possess, the finest donhble bass in the world, 

“To your sixth inquiry, | have to inform you 
that I have only one black doll, 1 have seven other 
dolls in my seraglio, two of which are finishing 
their education amongst the German literati, who 
are remarkably clever and experienced in their 
mode of treating b/eckheads, for | wish my dollies to 
have an education of the most polished kind, 
especially in the smoothness and waxen-brilliancy 
of their innocent faces, which never degenerates (as 
it sometimes happens with living dolls) into an 
ill-tempered frown. The other five dolls are such 

. dolce companions, that they render my home a per- 
fect dulce domum. 

**Now as to the cighth question, Which I think 
was the greater singer of the two, Madame Mara or 
Mrs. Billington? I can only say that they were 
equally great in their different styles; the former, 








for the ancient classical school of music, and the 


latter, for her comprehensive skill in the more 
modern method of vocalization and the brilliant 
difficulties of exeeution. 

“As to the ninth inquiry, Whether we have 
singers now as great as those which existed fifty 
years ago? | have no hesitation in saying, that for 
the sterling school of Handel and other really great 
composers of that elevated and intellectual class, 
whose productions require both refinement of style 
and poetical feeling in the performer, Bartleman 
was, in my estimation, the finest singer [ ever heard. 
Amongst the modern vocalists in that high depart- 
ment of the art, I can candidly make you the 
compliment of saying, that | consider Mr. Henry 
Phillips the best English bass singer now living, 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, 
“Yours very truly, 
“ Domenico DraGonetti.” 


This very interesting letter of the famous organist, 
Vincent Novello, written for his friend Drago. (as 
he familiarly called him), and signed by Dragonetti 
himself, I preserve in my possession, and shall be 
happy to show to any one curious in such matters, 

The reader will observe that in the fifth question, 
Dragonetti says that he diseovered and possesses 
the finest double bass in the world! Its history is 
this :— 

In the little Italian village where he was born 
stood a monastery, the fathers of which were very 
musical, and played ona variety of instruments. 
When the wonderful talent of Dragonetti first 
dawned, and he was about to enter the orchestra of 
San Carlo at Naples, one of the monks presented 
him with this famous bass, which never again left 
his hands until he died, when he consigned it by 
will to the establishment from which he had received 
it, and where, I presume, it may still be heard. 

I believe that he had more than once been offered 
a thousand guineas for the instrument. His health 
at length began gradually to decline, and for a con- 
siderable time before his death he had to relinquish 
playing in public. He was a gentle, kind person ; 
if there had ever been any harshness in his nature, 
musie had certainly softened it. His last words are 
a sufficient evidence of his childlike nature. Lying 
on the sofa, surrounded by many his most intimate 
friends, he said, ‘“ Stand aside, | see my father; 
and my mother is coming to kiss me.” Then, grow- 
ing faint, he fell back exhausted, and died. This 
was related to me by Novello, who was by his side. 


<1 OO 


The Manufacture of Violins in Italy.—Its 
German Origin.* 


The broad impulse which has been given by mod- 
ern instrumental virtuosity to the practice of music 
generally, and particularly tothose branches of it 
bearing npon historical and westhetical research, and 
the production, in accordance with the higher 
principles of acousties,of tone-producing instruments, 
must ever be regarded as a striking characteristic of 
the present age. While, however, in the one 
respect, we seem to be gradually progressing 
towards the limits of possibility, we are constrained 
to admit that, on the other hand, we are but still 
engaged in infantile experiment, especially with 
regard to the manufacture of string instruments of 
the viol kind, notwithstanding that we have the 
artistic productions, even though we lack the actual 
experience, of past ages, to guide us. The reason is 
far from obvious, but it is an undisputed fact that 
the true art of violin-making, like thatof decocting 
the memorable poison of the Borgias (also an exam- 
ple of Italian inzenuity), is lost tous. This is not 
to say that we are incapable of turning out very 
creditable instruments, but simply to assert that for 
sweetness and sonority of tone—that naive charm 
of cantabile—our productions are far inferior to those 
of the Cremonese makers. We have, so to say, 
attained to the ideal and passed into speculation be- 
yond it. The fancy prices which of late years such 
instruments have realized, unlike those which have, 
at. times, ruled the tulip and china markets, are, 
therefore, less owing to a transient mania, than to 
the requirements of an esthetic few. In possession 
of this fact, our proper course seems—not to rush 
forth to a lengthened series of ill-advised experi- 
ments, but to try back—to seek to remove the veil 
of obscurity which conceals from our knowledge the 
secret of the success of the Amati, Straduari, and 
other makers of celebrity, trusting that this, like 
the mysteries of the long-hidden manuscripts of the 

*Der Geigenbau in Italien und sein deutscher Ursprung. 


Eine hstorische Skizze. Von Dr. Edmund Schebck. 
Prag: 1874. 





Assyrian sand-hills, will eventually yield to the 
searching gaze of the antiquary. 

Regarding the matter from this point of view, 
every addition to the information already amassed 
on the subject must be acceptable. It is, therefore, 
with a considerable amount of pleasure that we in- 
troduce to the notice of our readers a further expo- 
sition of the circumstances which connect us with 
the ancient town of Cremona, in the form of a very 
excellent and instructive pamphlet by Dr. Schebek, 
of Prague. The opening columns of this pamphlet 
are devoted to suggestions for a world collection of 
violins of the classical period of manufacture, the 
reason assigned for the necessity of such a colleagion 
being that hitherto no thorough wnderstanding on 
the subject between eminent makers and physicists 
has been possible on account of the general meagre- 
ness of such exhibitions, After this the history of 
the instrument comes under consideration, and here 
we will quote the author's own words :— 

The original form from which the violin, and 
other instruments of the same family—viola, violon- 
cello, and contrabass—are derived, is very simple, 
and is found at the present day under the name of 
Omerti and Ravanastron in India, and of Rebab, or 
Rekee, in Javaand Arabia. In all probability these 
instruments—if, according to our present ideas, they 
merit the name—were introduced into Europe, 
under the many modifications of the original form 
which they had acquired amongst various tribes, at 
the time of the migration of the Indo-Germanie races, 
Even now we-find varieties of them in use; for 
instance, the Gusle of the Servians, and the Russian 
Goudok. To two, apparently, of these original 
types does it seem possible to trace back the origin 
of the violin, viz., to the Crouth of the ancient 
Britons and the Rebee, which, without doubt, passed 
through Spain into France. Centuries elapsed, 
however, and a vast number of sometimes very 
extraordinary transformations were necessary before 
the violin aequired its existing form. Of these 
ancient varieties we are in possession of a compen 
dious pattern-list derived from carvings in old 
churches, and sketches in ancient manuscripts. The 
viola was the instrument of transition, which, in its 
turn, passed through many metamorphoses before 
it acquired a settled form. In intimate association 
with voices to accompany which they doubtless 
came more and more into use, violas were divided 
into four kinds, viz., treble, alto, tenor, and bass 
violas, which were held during performance either 
at the shoulder or between the knees; hence the 
name “shoulder violin” (Viola di Spalte, Viola di 
Braccio, the origin of the German word Bratsche) 
and “knee violin (Viola da Gamba). The bass 
viola alone, which still exists in a but slightly mod- 
ified form, as the contrabass, was played, like this 
instrument, in a free position, 

It has, hitherto, proved wholly impossible to 
determine the country in which was effected the 
transilion from these original bow instruments to 
the violin, but Dr. Schebek suggests England, from 
the fact of this country baving in former times dis- 
played great activity in the production of instra- 
ments played with a bow, at the same time seeking 
ont, and remunerating freely, performers upon the 
violin and viola, On this point, therefore, we may 
freely give ourselves the benefit of the doubt. 

The real history of the violin, as an art creation, 
is associated in its earliest period with Johannnes 
Kerlino of Brescia, of whose productions a specimen 
exists bearing the date 1449, Starting from this 
date, then, the author gives a very instructive 
account of the instrument, following it through the 
many slight modifications which it received at the 
hands of the Amati, Straduari, and Guarneri, to the 
attainment of the ideal. This account, without con- 
taining much that is new to us, offers the advantages 
of a considerable amount of valuable matter with all 
possible conciseness, and we cordially recommend it 
to the notice of those of our readers who are 
acquainted with the German language. 

The peculiarity of this little work—if peculiarity: 
we can call it—consists, as the title shows, in an 
endeavor to claim a German origin for Italian violin 
manufacture. Our author says :— 

A mustering of instruments, at the chateau of 
Count Lobkowitz, Eisenberg, brought to light sey- 
eral old lutes. Two of these, of fine workmanship, 
hore the inscription, “ Laux Malcr” (Lucas Maler, 
the “ Amati of lutes,” in 1415 at Bologna); a third, 
to all appearance of similar date, the name of “Marx 
Unverdorben, & Venetia.” The establishment, in 
Italy, of these undoubted German lute makers, shows 
that at this period the profession was either not na- 
tive, or did not occupy a like high position with 
that in Germany, where, in the 15th century, 
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Johann Ott, and Hans Frei—the father-in-law of 
Albrecht Diirer—and the family Gerle, all of Nurem- 
burg, had attained to celebrity as lute makers. 
With lute making, the manufacture of bow instru- 
ments has much in common. The most celebrated 
Italian violin makers, for instance, Gaspar da Salo 
and Straduarius, did not disdain to manufacture 


lutes, while before them, in addition to lutes, Dar- | 


delli and the Linarollos made violas, and Duiffop- 
ruggar violas and violins, 
instrument which served to link together the two 
species, viz., the bow lyre (Lire d’arco), In Ger- 
many, as long as the lute remained in use, we have 
evidence that its manufacture was always associated 
with that of violins, constituting a single profession, 
as even at the present day occasional trade nomen- 
clature shows. In France there is no other name 
for the violin maker than “luthier,” 
evidently bears reference to the lute (luthe) period. 
Is it, then, unlikely (here we give our readers a 
specimen of a German “compound ” sentence) that 
these old German lute makers, Lucas Maler of 
Bologna, and Marx Unverdorben of Venice, together 
with the later Magno Stegher of Venice (a German 
Tyrolese,—the name occurs in other German dis- 
tricts with the orthography Stéger), one of whose 
lutes, which was, to judge by the inscripticn of the 
time of Duiffopruggar, was seen by me at the mon- 
astery of the Augustines, Neustift, near Brixen, 
manufactured also violins? But even if we argue 
solely with regard to the production of violins, we 
shall be equally successful in finding a German 
origin, 

Hereupon Dr, Schebek proceeds to prove that the 
early makers, Kerlino and Duiffopruggar, were of 
German nationality, showing in the one case that 
the initial letter of the name (the K of Kerlino) is 
foreign to the Italian alphabet, while the root Kerl 
—indicating either Brittany or Germany—shews 
the greater probability in favor of the latter. It is 
even possible, he tells us, that Johannes Kerlino, the 
first renowned violin maker, was a member of the 
family Gerle, which flourished in 1460 in Nurem- 
burg, and that for the—in Italy —unpronounceable 
German Ga K was substituted, In the other case 
it can be shown that the name Duiffopruggar is 
simply a self-undertaken corruption of that of Tieff- 
enbrucker, of whom a portrait, engraved in the year 
1562 by Pierre Voeirriot, has been handed down to 
us. 

“Like everything in this life,” says our author, 
“the classical period of violin manufacture came to 


aclose, Enigmatical, like its beginning, but far 
more sudden was its decline. From the moment 


when violin virtuosity reached its zenith, hardly a 
trace is left of Italian violin manufacture, It would 
seem that the power of its representatives ceased 
immediately on the attainment of the long sought 
for ideal.” 

This little work may well serve to fill a gap in the 
subject which gave rise to it. Asa tangible addition 
to an abstruse branch of musical literature, it may 
even find a translator.—Lond, Mus. Standard. 

W. E. L. 


7foeo - 
Wagner's “Tristan and Isolde.” 


A correspondent. of the Daily Advertiser gives 


the following very humorous description of a visit 
to the Opera in Munich, 


Judge of my delight to find that here, where 
Wagner is so much appreciated, Lam to hear the 
opera of * Tristan and Isolde” performed to-night. 
Public enthusiasin knows no bounds; strangers 
from the country throng the streets; people with 
agitated faces appear in the dining room, franti 
cally calling for dinner at three o'clock, that they 
and their digestion may be in proper condition to 
listen to the divine musie, We also could hardly 
eat our simple repast, fearing to be late at’ the ris- 
ing of the curtain, T was strack with the contrast 
between this enthusiasm and the day before vester 
day when we went to hear the * Nozze di Figaro,” 
—half the house empty and only half lighted. My 
natural simplicity suggested that, if operas like 
that of this evening bring such crowds, why not 
play them oftener than twice a month or so? I 
should think that if the subscribers prefer to drink 
their beer at ‘e co ner while the bewitching 
Suzanne is playiig bl'nd-maa s-vuti with rigaro 1 
the garden) audit they do not give a thought to 
that dear Litt'e innoe nt Cherubino trying on the 
Contessa’s nightcap wt the ribbons dangling on 
his nose. soey for t e@ benetit of three or fom 
conscientious strangers, and a few lamps which 
give no other sign of life than going out, the King 


| ought to interfere and 


| 


give only one act of Wagner 


every night. [A mild observer here remarks that 


| there nre no voices which could have the strength 


Indeed there was an | 


which word | 





to sing this music more than once a week.] This I 
ean readily believe, as, having remained six hours 
and a half through the opera, and having followed 
with attention the réle of the prima donna, I am at 
liberty to state that not for one moment does she 
have, during the first two acts, an instant’s repose 
on a bar where she could glean a modest bravo from 
her public. 

At six o’clock we arrived quite punctually—every 
one was in his place, armed with a libretto, Some 
valiant subscribers had even brought the complete 
score of the opera, which, having struggled to fetch, 
they were now balancing on their knees in the 
small space allotted to mortals between them and 
the seat in front. An old and very meek subscriber 
sat directly underneath me, so when not too much 
engrossed with the scene | could wateh his diffleul- 
ties at my ease. Fifteen times, as well as [ could 
count, did the heavy partition fall from his knees, 
causing a grumble from an ill-natured neighbor; 
fifteen times, with unwearied patience, did he awake 
to pick up the unlucky book, replace it, kindly 
thank his neighbor, who had in no way aided him, 
diligently find the place, go to sleep, and arouse 
when the curtain fell to utter a weak bravo and to 
clap hishands, I wondered why that poor old mor- 
tal had come to the opera with that book, too large 
for him, TI conjured up all sorts of fancies about 
him; had he a happy home? a wife? Just then a 
picture by some French caricaturist came to my 
mind, ofa man blaming another who had given his 
mother-in-law the idea of going out shooting. ‘One 
doesn’t know,” replies the other, what might hap- 
pen with agun of twenty-seven francs, like that I 
had the “honor to present to her!” Who armed 
that poor soul with the partition compléte ¢ 


“Tristan and Isolde” is the most recent [?] and con- 
sequently the most incomprehensible of Wagner's 
operas, He has surpassed himself in it. In his 
other operas, especially in his early ones, which 
are full of detached airs, he does sometimes, proba- 
bly without meaning it, break into melody. Your 
attention is arrested, your brain has a moment's 
repose, your breath comes evenly, your nerves are 
calmed; in fact, you hear a few notes of melodious 
and suave rhythm. It lasts only a short time, but 
is peace and bliss, and you are duly thankful. 

I am a great admirer of Wagner. I begin by 
saying it. His power of concentration is immense, 
and with his knowledge of the orchestra and its 
possibilities he produces effects which are some- 
times sublime, It is a music which appeals to the 
imagination ; therefore it will always be more ad- 
mired by women than by men. One does not need 
to be a musician to feel the influence ofall its sub- 
tlety and exquisite passion. There is a singular 
fascination in it, unaided as it is by effects or clap- 
trap of any kind, and one is forced to yield to its 
charm, 

Wagner has in his opera, I think, rather exagger- 
ated the theory of working a theme. In his other 
operas a certain phrase indicates a certain person, 
When that person is present that phrase is there to 
represent him, Here, however, he is consistent, for 
as the prima donna and her lover are always present 
so are their phrases (six notes ascending chromati- 
eqly) ever sounding in your ears, But could he not 
have spared us that in the overture’ What these 
six notes of the chromatic scale represent to Wag- 
ner’s mind one cannot tell_—possibly the tortuous 
insinuations of love—to mine, they represent either 
thwarted vice or suffering virtue, as the case might 
be. - 

The overture treats the chromatic charmingly— 
tremolos, roulades, here a plaintive note like a 
sigh or a rustle in the wind—there a shrill one like 
an appeal—now a tender trill for an answer—then 
furious arpeggios jumping from tone to tene— 
vibrating chords—suddenly a trombone (saz chro- 
wmatique d six pistons), breaking through a whole 
network of violin quaverings, followed by a few 
exquisite modulations—then with a crash all the 
orchestra, as it) were, let loose like a thousand 
furies, a perfect firework of instrumentation—a 
suspicion, light as air, of a melody —a fantastic jump 
to some far-off key—finally a long, low note, and the 
curtain rises slowly without the least noise, as if it 
were the only solution to such a climax—and dis- 
covers,— ; 

Isolde and her attendant on board of a man-of.- 
war,—this, please take for granted ;—in a few mo- 
ments a large curtain will be drawn back to reveal 
the crew, and a lazy captain at the helm. 





from the second, and the captain is the tenor. As 
the chromatic ascending represents Isolde and her 
misery, she docs not hesitate to attack it with 
decision, and conscientiously screams throughout 
a good half-hour, thereby showing that she is des- 
perately in love with the captain; and the maid 
who is in no way called upon (for she is in love 
with no one), has a chromatic scale of her own, 
which she throws off at intervals to the bewildered 
public, which has to look through its glasses to see 
which of the two donnas is singing. 

Wagner here, if I dare say it, has made a serious 
mistake. In no company can a waiting lady have 
the compass and quality of voice enabling her 
to sing the same notes as the prima donna, and the 
same intervals running anywhere from A above 
the lines to G below,—hard lines indeed for the 
waiting-lady ! Isolde sends her maid with a chro- 
matic message to the captain,—tenor and lover.— 
who is grasping the helm, to say she would like 
to speak with him a moment. Now is the separat- 
ing curtain drawn back, and the unsuspecting 
publie, if it looks up from its books, sees that the 
scene of action is on boar] a man-of-war, This 
message, as chromatized, sounds innocent enough, 
and naturs| to any lady who has been on the ocean 
and has wished that the vessel should cast anchor 
“just for dinner.” Dear captain, ‘couldn't you ?” 

I won't say that this is the purport of the mes- 
sage, not having been looking at the libretto, but 
at my ahonné, who was frantically turning over the 
pages to find the place, and at the frightful contor- 
tions of the captain's face, He elung to the helm 
and twisted it to and fro as if it was his last ray of 
hope; he is evidently about: making up his mind, 
when the sailors sing a sort of “ Ahoy,” which sug- 
gests the idea that Mr. Wagner has never been at 
sea, Here it is as wellto say that Tristan has been 
entrusted by his country to bring this fair passenger 
to her betrothed, the old king of the country, where 
they are going to disembark. Isolde thinks now is 
the time or never to make him speak. So she pre- 
pares amild mixture which she ealls “ Liebestrank.” 
Tristan, who is now chromatically inclined, arrives, 
and with a little urging drinks the fatal draught, 
thinking of course it is only a little soda-water. 
This, then, is the decisive moment. A short lull 
ensues, The chromatic is suppressed and replaced 
by a delightfully tender strain, while the lovers 
stand gazing at one another, and in a moment fall 
in each other's arms ; and, the ship having touched 
shore, are led across the plank in a state of mind 
needless to mention, The public applauds heartily. 
The curtain falls, the spectators shut up their books, 
raise their eyes, and with a sigh of relief call for 
ices in their boxes or circulate in the corridor to 
drink beer, 

The story is more pathetic as it goes on. The 
fatal and expansive love-drink has had the desired 
effect. Tristan and Isolde are deeply in love—they 
meet in the garden always ina chromatic ecstasy 
(this scene is very charming) and fall asleep on a 
rustic bench in uncomfortable and almost impossi- 
ble positions, remaining so a sufficient length of 
time to allow the attendant ‘o sing a ditty (Ah! if 
it had been, what a relief!); the future husband ar- 
rives, finds the sleeping pair, and expostulates. 
(This is the least interesting part of the opera, and 
T read symptoms of distrust and doubt on the faces 
of the audience.) The King continues to expostu- 
late in the depths of his voice and his despair, ac- 
companied solely by a bassoon, or whatever 
instrument is lowerthan that, If one were to take 
the lowest note on the key-board and then run two 
octaves down the legs of the piano, it might give 
some idea of it. 

The complaint was painful, and lasted too long— 
Wagner ought to have felt that himself. The ae- 
companiment was monstrous, and the situation of 
the parties on the stage not in the least pathetic. 
Tristan asks Isolde point-blank whether she prefers 
the King (who has just finished three pages of aceu- 
sations in the libretto) to himself. She naturally 
prefers the tenor to the basso, the captain to the 
King—a faithful follower of the latter falls upon 
Tristan and stabs him, thus ending the second act. 

In the third, happily, there are fewer variations 
on the six chromatic notes, which have begun by 
this time to tell upon the people's nerves, and a sim- 
ple shepherd procceds behind the scenes to pipe his 
simple lay and then to lay his simple pipe at the 
feet of Tristan, who, wounded, has been transported 
by his faithful servant across the seas to his native 
land. He has been senseless since the last, and even 
now his servant does not know whether he is dead 


This | or alive, and runs occasionally and puts his ear on 


curtain, needless to say, separates the first class his breast to hear if his heart has decided to beat. 
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Such syncopes are rare, but, at the moment when 
the shepherd has nothing more to pipe, Tristan 
. 7 9” 
opens his eyes and says, “ Where am 1?” This is 
the most charming bit in the whole opera. In his 
solo, the music is really exquisite, and very soothing 
to the ear; and your nerves, on which the strain 
has been intense, are refreshed by the even and flow- 
ing melody. Besides this, Tristan sings very well, 
and with pathos ; having a fine voice and nothing 
loth to show it once during the opera, he dees him- 
self great credit. There were few dry eyes after 
this scene, and for myself I was very much moved. 

But alas! the inevitable six chromatic notes an- 
nounce that Isolde is about to reappear with her 
horrible maid. She, faithful as steel, has followed 
in another ship, arrives, and finds Tristan dead of 
grief. A basseon accompaniment prepares us for 
the King, who, jealous as a young lover, has fol- 
lowed in a third ship, and stands gloating over the 
unhappy pair, So ends the opera; the public, fired 
with a generous appreciation and enthusiasm, 
stamps and claps vociferously, and we all go home 
nervous and unstrung. On the whole, I was very 
much interested throughout, but glad to be released, 
as the tension on the nerves is too great, and lasts 
too long. Then it made me impatient to see how 
people were absorbed in reading the text rather 
than paying attention to the scene. I really pitied 
the poor singers, who had so conscientiously sung 
their parts without ever having been encouraged or 
interrupted by a single bravo, except when the cur- 
tain fell at the end of the act. 

That the lights on the Royal square should have 
been all put out on this particular night when the 
streets were crowded aud the enthusiasm undaunted, 
and only one discreet and melancholy 6/é de gaz left 
to shine from a friendly apothecary’s on the corner, 
is a mystery best known tothe Mnnich police. In 
the excitement of a Wagner night, however, every- 
thing may be pardoned, and the genii of the evening 
lamps may have been doing good service in the cho- 
rus of the opera, 

——_—_—~ -& + = 


Some European Programmes. 
Drespen. For the six Sinfonie concerts of the 
Royal orchestra, in the hall of the Gewerbehaus, 
this season, the scheme of programmes is as follows : 


1st Concert, November 13. 


Overture, in C, op. 115..... 2.2... cece eee ee Beethoven. 
Symphony: “ Leonore,”’ (first time)............ aff. 
Overture to ‘* Der Freischiitz”’............-.++ Weber. 


Symphony (“Jupiter ”’)...........++eeeee0+++- Mozart. 


2nd Concert, December 4. 


Concert Overture.... 
Symphony (first time). 






eeeeeed, Rietz, 
J. Benedict. 












Overture to ‘* Manfred BT. Sehumann. 
Symphony (‘Italian "’)...........eee eee Mendzlssohn, 
3rd Concert, January 8. 

Symphony. No. 7, in G.........ccccescccceccees Haydn. 
“Die Ideale:” Symphonic Poem (first time) .... Liszt. 
Symphony: *‘ Pastorale,” No. 6.........+.- Beethoven. 
4th Concert, January 29. 

“Ocean ” Symphony......-.++seeeeesseees Rubinstein. 
“In Memoriam: ’’ Introduction and Fugue with Cho- 

Pal (Drab GING) ..cccccccscccccssccccvcsecs Reinecke. 
Caprtecio [0.).. 6s.0cecs cscccscccsccsee H. Griidener, 
Symphony, No. 4, in D minor...... patasiee Schumann, 

5th Concert, February 19. 
Overture: *‘ Meeresstille,” &c..........- Mendelssohn. 
Symphony [first time) ceetcceceeeeeceseee ss. Metzdorf, 
Overture to ** Medea ”.........cecccees coer Cherubini. 
DO, TNR Bivins cacddecdcsdscscctesveve ....-F,. Lachner. 
6th Concert, March 5. 

Symphony, No. 4, in D............-eeeeee ...- Haydn, 

ariations [first time]............ Gases pw ciaceien Braiims. 
Sinfonia Eroica, No, 3.........cccccccccces Becthoven. 
Letezia. The first of the 20 Gewandhaus Con- 


certs, Oct. 8, opened with Mendelssohn’s ‘ Meeres- 
stille” overture. Then came Aria from the ‘‘Creation,” 
sung by Frl. Clementine Prosker; then Piano 
Concerto in G, Beethoven, with the original 
Cadenzas, played by Chas. Halle of London; Aria 
from Mozart's “ Seraglio;” Piano Solos; Nocturne 
and Barcarole, Chopin.—Schumann's B-flat major 
Symphony filled the sevond part. 

Second concert, Oct. 15, Overture to “ Anacreon,’ 
Cherubini ; Second Symphony (in D), Beethoven. 
Herr Gura sang a ballad : ‘“ Der Blumen Rache,” by 
Loewe, and “It is enough” from Elijah. Mme. 








Norman-Neruda performed a Violin Concerto in A- 
minor, by Viott?, and a Sonata (David's arrange. 


ment) by F. W. Rust. 

The Gewandhaus Orchestra has a way of con- 
signing the Wagner things, and the trial of new 
works to the programmes of extra and charity con- 
certs. Thus on the 20th September the orchestral 
selections were: Symphony: “Im Walde,” Raf’; 
Vorspiel to “ Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner ; and 
“ Pictures from the East,” Schumann, instrumented 
by Reinecke. Herr Reinecke also played three piano 
pieces: Gavotte,his own, op, 128, “Kindermahrehen,” 
Moscheles (from op, 95), and “ Am Springbrunnen,” 
from Schumanw’s op. 85, arranged for two hands by 
Reinecke. Frau Schimon-Regan sang a Canzone: 
“Pur dicesti,” by Lotti, and three songs by Schubert 
and Schumann, 





Frankrort am Mary, The first Museum concert, 
Oct. 9, had for programme: Symphony No. 1, in D 
(without Minuet), Mozart; Aria from ‘ Catharina 
Cornaro,” F. Lachner, sung by Frl. Sophie Léwe, of 
Stuttgart; Violin Concerto, in A minor, Viotti, by 
Mme. Norman. Neruda; Songs by Schubert : “Gretch- 
en at the Spinning wheel ” and “ The Rose; ” Ballads 
and Polonaise for Violin, Vieuxtemps ; Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale, op. 52, Schumann, 

We find the following list of works by living 
composers which will appear in this winter's pro- 
grammes of the three leading societies of Frankfort: 
viz., the Museum, the Ciicilien-Verein, and the 
Rihl’scher Verein.— Brahms: “A German Requiem;” 
orchestral variations on a theme by Haydn ; Quartet, 
op. 51, No, 2,in A minor; Trio for piano, violin 
and horn, op. 30, in E flat.—Bruch : “ Odysseus,” 
Dithyrambe by Schiller, for tenur solo, six-part 
chorus and orchestra.—Gade : “ Ossian” overture. 
— Grddener : Capriccio, for orchestra.— Hiller : Over- 
ture to ‘ Demetrius.”—Jadassohn: Serenade for 
orchestra, in G.—Ave/ : Quartet, op. 53, in A minor. 
—Franz Lachner : Suite, No. 2, in E minor.—Raf : 
“ Leonore” Symphony (No, 5); Sonata for piano 
and violin, op, 78, in E minor.—2Rheinberger : Over- 
ture to the opera “The Seven Ravens,.”—Wieiz : 
Fest-Overture.— Rubinstein : “ Ocean’* Symphony ; 
Quartet, op. 17, in C minor, — Volkmann : Overture 
to Shakespeare’s * Richard IIL; ” Quartet, No. 6, 
in E. 





Parts, The Concerts populaires of classical music, 
under Pasdeloup’s direction, were re-opened on Sun- 
day Oct. 16. Programme: Heroic Symphony, 
Beethoven ; Prelude, Verdi ; Suite Hongroise, Mass- 
enet, (a, Entrée en forme de danse, 6, Interméde, e. 
Adieux de la fiancée, d. Cortége, benediction nupti- 
ale et sortie de l’église); Piéces de J. S. Bach (first 
time); selections from Midsummer Night’s Dream 
music, Mendelssohn, 

Oct. 28. Reformation symphony, Mendelssohn ; 
Air de ballet de ‘‘ Prométhée,” Beethoven ; 2nd Div- 
ertissement by Mozart (first time), consisting of 
Allegro, Adagio, Minuet and Finale; ‘‘ Marche des 
Pélerins,” Berlioz ; Overture to Oberon, Weber, 

Nov. 1. Schiller March, Meyerbeer ; Second 
Symphony, Beethoven; Air de Ballet (first time) 
Th. Dubois ; Piano Concerto in G minor, Mendelssohn 
(Alfred Jaell); Violin Sonata by Leclair (1720), exe. 
cuted bv all the first violins; Overture to “ Tann- 
hiuser,” Wagner. 





Viexna, The Direction of the Society of Friends 
of Music, (Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde) has fixed 
upon the following programme for the four regular 
and two extra Concerts : 

I, (Nov. 8). Concerto by Rubinstein; E-flat 
Concerto, Beethoven ; a capella choruses, and “ Har- 
old” Symphony by Berlioz, (That beats T. T. !) 

Il. (Jan. 10). Tungarian Concerto, violin, Joa- 
chim; Rhapsody, Brahms: Violin Concerto, Schu- 
mann; Whitsuntide Cantata, Sebastian Bach. 

III. (Feb, 28). Violoncello Concerto, Volkmann; 
German Requiem, Brahms, 





IV. (April 18). “ Odysseus,” Max Bruch. 

For Ist Extra Concert (Dec. 6), the great Mass in 
D of Beethoven.—For the 2nd, the Matthew Passion 
of Bach.—The Extra Concerts are decidedly the 
best. 

For the Philharmonic Concerts, under Dessoff’s 
direction, are promised: Bach-Abert: Prelude and 
Fugue (new); Berlioz: Overture to “ Benvenuto 
Cellini” ; Beethoven: Symphoni»s No. 1, 4, 6 and 8; 
Brahms: Piano Concerto; Fuchs: Serenade, (new); 
Grill: Overture, (new); Haydn: Symphony in D; 
Herbeck: ‘Tanzmomente,” (new); Mendelssohn: 
Overture to “ Melusina,” 4th Symphony, A-minor 
(?) Concerto; Mozart: G-minor Symphony; Schu- 
bert: C-major Symphony; Schumann: Overtures 
to “ Manfred” and “ Bride of Messina,” Symphony 
No. 3, “ Bilder aus Osten,” (instrnmented by Rein- 
ecke, new); Spohr: ‘‘ Weihe der Tone” Symphony ; 
Volkmann : Symphony in B-flat, and third Serenade, 
(new); Wagner: “ Faust” Overture; Zellner: Sym- 


phony (new). 





Errurt. Concert of the Musikverein, Oct. 6, 
Symphony in D, Mozart: Aria from Tito: “Non 
pid di fiori,” Do.; (by Fri. Lanmert of Berlin); Vio- 
lin Concerto, Beethoven, (Herr H. Heermann of 
Frankfort); Overture to “ Jessonda,” Spohr; Ro- 
mance: “Kennst du das Land,” from Afignon, A. 
Thomas; Cavatina, op. 85, by Raff, and Hungarian 
Songs, by David, for violin, with piano ; songs with 
piano, 





Cotoane. The new Cyklvs of Giirzenich-Concerts 
(ten in number), began Oct. 20, with the Hroica of 
Beethoven, an Overture by Volkmann, the “Song 
of Destiny” by Brahms, and Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto, played by Wilhelmi.—For later concerts 
they contemplate giving the “ Walpurgis Night” of 
Mendelssohn ; Zaudate, Mozart; Mass in G-minor, 
Cherubini ; Symphony by Benedict, and the Messiah 
for the last concert. 





Lonpoy, Programme of third Crystal Palace 
Concert: 
Overture, ‘‘ Leonora” No. 1......... meweceuas Beethoven 
Duet, ‘‘ Here may we dwell” (Bride of Dunkerron) 
H. Smart 
Madame Otto-Alvsleben and Mr. E. Lloyd. 
Concerto for Pianoforte in D minor...........+ Mozart 


Mr. Charles Hallé. 
Song, “‘ When the orb of day reposing,” aaa 


eber 
Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
Cavatina, “ Dall’ asilo della pace”.............4+ Costa 
Madame Otto-Alvsleben. 
Symphony in C (No. 2).......6.ec00 eeeeeece Schumann 


Serenade, “ Through the night”’.............. Schubert 
Mr. Edward Lloyd. 

Accompanied by Mr. Oscar Berringer. 
Pianoforte Solos........ sesceseeeecess Schumann 
a. Novellette in F. 6. Arabesque in C. 
Mr. Charles Hallé. 


Songs :— = 
a. * Wiegenlied” (Cradle Song)........... Brahms 
Ser Schubert 

Madame Otto-Alvsleben. 
Overture, “ Marmion”’........-..+.eseeees cece Sallivan 
A. MANNS, Conductor, 

Fourth Concert, Oct. 31. Programme. 

Overture, “ The Siege of Corinth’”’........ .... Rossint 

Scena. * Ah! Perfido”...........0.0.000- «.+++»Beethoven 


Madame Sinico-Campobello. 
Concerto for Clarinet TNo. 2, in E flat, Op. 74]... Weber 
(First time}. 
Clarinet—Mr. Clinton. 
(Successor to the late Mr. Papé.—First appearance. 
Song, “ Our hearts in childhood’s morn” [Iphigenia]. 


luck 
Mr. Edward Lloyd. 

Symphony in C [No. 1 of the Salomon set]..... Haydn 
Song, ‘‘ Come back to me, sweetheart”’.......0. Barri 
Madame Sinico-Campobello. 

Hungarian Dances (Ungarische Tanze] for Orches- 
WR igse casa eescavievesasatadabesencses -- Brahms 
[First time in England]. 
Beng, * Mme es ano 0 vc cocscaceaces s+ee- Beethoven 


Mr. Edward Lloyd. ° 
Overture, ‘‘A Midsu’er Night’s Dream..Mendelssohn 





Mancuester, (Eng). Charles Iallé’s seventeenth 
series of grand Orchestral Concerts opened with 
the following programme : 

Part I.—Overture, Oberon [Weber] ; Air—Mr. Santley 


“Hai gia vinta la causa” [Noeze di Figaro] (Mozart); 
Concerto Pianoforte—Mr. Charles Hallé—in C minor, Op. 








o~ 
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185 [first time] [J. Raff]; Air—Mr. Santley—“O ruddier 
than the cherry” [Handel]; “ Pastoral’? Symphony, in F 
[Beethoven.]} 

Parr II.—Overture, Richard IIT. [first time] [R. Voik- 
mann]; Solo Pianoforte—Mr. Charles Hallé—‘* Legende Bt. 
Francois d’ Assisi, la Predication aux Oiseaux” [first time] 
oped “Bilder aus Osten,”? Nos. 4 and 5—arranged for 

ull orchestra by C. Reinecke—-[first time] [Schumann]: 
Songs—Mr. Santley—“ The Shepherd’s Lay’? [Mendels- 
sohn] and © To Anthea” [Hatton]; Overture, L’£toile du 
Nord (Meyerbeer). 


For his second concert, Nov. 5, Mr. Hallé gave: 


Overture, Athalie [Mendelssohn]; Air—Madame Otto 
Alvsleben—* Ach. ich hebte” [Seraglio) [Mozart]; Grand 
Fantasia, in ©, Op. 15—Mr. Charles Hallé—[Schubert], 
with orchestral accompaniment by Liszt; Romanza— 
Madame Otto Alvsleben —“Sombre Forét”’ [Guillaume Tell) 
me Grand Symphony, in E flat, No. 1 (Haydn); 
{ungarian Suite [first time], ‘(In the coronation hall,” 
“Romanza,” and “In the Steppes” [H. Hofmann]; Solo 
Pianoforte—Mr. Charles Halle—Nocturne in E [Chopin] 
and Lieder ohne Worte in A, Book 1, No. 3 [Mendelssohn]; 
Air—Madame Otto Alvsleben—‘ Sei mir gegriisst, du theure 
Halle” | Tannhiiuser]) [Wagner]; March [T7annhéuser] 
[ Wagner). 
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The Thomas Concerts. 

The programme of the second Symphony Concert 
(Wednesday evening, Nov. 11) was far more reason- 
able than the first; it was as follows: 

Suite, in B minor, (first time)...............000. Bach, 

1. Grave—Fugue. 2. Sarabande. 

3. Polonaise et double. 4. Badinerie. 

Flute Obligato by Mr. Carl Wehner. 
Trio: “ Tremate, empy, tremate,” Op. 116.. Beethoven. 
For Soprano, Tenor and Baas, 
Mra.J.M. Osgood, Mr.W.J. Winch and Mr.J.F. Winch, 
Symphony, No, 1, in B flat, Op, 38.........8chumann, 
Song of Destiny, Op. 54, [first time].... Brahms, 
Chorus for Mixed Voices and Orchestra. 

Overture: “ Les Franes Juges,”...........0645 Berlioz. 





We have looked in vain for any mention of a 
Suite in B minor in the catalogues of Bach's works. 
Besides the one in D, of which the lovely Aria and 
the Gavotte have become somewhat familiar here, 
But Bitter, 
his biographer, gives a list of half aedozen so called 
“ Overtures” for string quartet with other instru- 
ments; and the Suite in C is put down as ‘‘ Overture 
or Suite ;” and the first movement of our favorite in 
D is called Overture ; so that this Suite in B minor 
At all events it bears 
the stamp of the genuine old Bach throughout, and 
is a most beautiful, imaginative, quaint and playful 


the only other mentioned is one in C. 


may be one of the half dozen, 


composition, Those who supposed that Bach was 
always grave, profound, severe, were as much 
astonished as they were delighted by the admirable 
performance of so genial and (in the best sense of 
the word) so “light” a work. The movements: are 
all short, and felicitously contrasted in all respects 
but that of key ; no composer nowadays would think 
of staying all the time for twenty minutes in B 
minor; and to relieve that monotony was possibly 
the motive of Mr. Thomas for the employment of 
stronger contrasts of light and shade, and other 
modern effects which probably the old composer did 
not dream of, The obligato flute part, which runs 
all through it,—a musing, happy, flowery and very 
delicate accompaniment,—was exquisitely played, 
and the execution of the whole thing was singularly 
nice, so that all was clear and well appreciated. 
The Polonaise, the Sarabande, and especially the 
queer little closing bit bearing the title Badinerie 
(or Badinage) were full of frolic fancy, and tantaliz- 
ingly short. Can we not have this again ? 

In the Beethoven Trio the three singers appeared 
as avant-couriers of the new Chorus. We were glad 
of an opportunity to hear for once this very dramat- 
ic and impassioned picce of vocal writing, with its 
rich orchestral accompaniment, Though published 
as op. 116, it belongs to a much earlier period, and 
seems to have been composed about the year 1801, 
—earlier than the second Symphony, which is op. 
36. It is in a Mozartish Italian style, and yet we 








more than once felt during its progress as if it 
might have come right out of Fidelio. (That too 
begins in a Mozartish vein.) You felt the master 
hand in it; and yet, for Beethoven, it seems a little 
commonplace. The three singers appeared to excel- 
lent advantage in it ; and we are tempted to make a 
note of what seemed to us remarkable improvement 
in the singing of the younger Wrncu (tenor); the 
other (basso) needs no praise, and we are sure all 
were pleased with Mrs. Oscoop. 

Schumann’s first and freshest Symphony was 
twice heard and enjoyed, and pretty well apprecia- 
ted, when given here by our own orchestra last 
winter; it had won not a few lovers many years 
before that. It was just the sort of Symphony to 
display the exceptional perfection of the Thomas 
orchestra to best advantage ; so full of fire and vig- 
or and élan, of contrast and refinement of detail both 
in phrase and color, so bristling with difficulties, so 
exciting and like victory itself as it comes out in the 
unflagging race. There was the fullest chance for 
all the wonderful unity, precision, fiery sweep of 
violins, and all the beautiful tone-color of the well 
disciplined wind instruments ; and the rendering 
was not only the perfection of precision, clearness, 
light and shade, but it was remarkable for the real 
brio and enthusiasm which seemed to possess each 
and all of the performers, and so inevitably took 
possession of the great audience also, It was indeed 
a magnificent performance, It made its mark most 
Whether the interpretation was in all 
respects the true-one, whether the applauding 
public felt the mosic,—Schumann’s very mood and 
thought—as much as they felt the splendor of the 
execution, may fairly be a question; we think not 
a few musicians, most insympathy with Schumann, 
felt that several of the rapid tempos were exagger- 
ated, leaving scarcely any chance for climax at the 
end; and in short bringing a noble Symphony too 
much into the same arena (of startling “ effect ” and 


signally. 


brilliancy) with the meteoric modern works in 
which this orchestra has had so large a portion of 
its training. The moment that the execution of 
a musical work claims chief attention to itself, 
instead of to the music,—and the chief danger of 
our public taste lies just now in this direction,— 
We 
have scen it in the so-called virtuosity of great solo 


that moment is the beginning of false Art. 


players ; their influence on the whole has been quite 
as demoralizing to the general taste, as it has been 
useful in the development of musical means and 
outward possibilities ; sensational performance has 
inevitably led to much sensational composing. Are 
we to have now'the same reign of virtuosity, and 
the same influence, in orchestras, in choruses, part- 
song sscieties, and every musical ensemble? We 
must make a note of this for future fuller exposition, 
—not in any personal connection, but purely in the 
light of principle and truth in Art. Thomas, no 
doubt, is remarkably well up to the times; and we 
arraign not Thomas, nor Richard who has Wagner 
ized him; the humble snit we bring is broad and 
general, against “our times” in music, We may 
remark, however, in further illustration of the 
point, that in the renderings—in past years—by 
this same orchestra of the more quiet kind of Sym- 
phony which satisfied the musical circles of the day 
of Haydn and Mozart, we have had occasion to 
notice precisely the opposite fault, to-wit a certain 
indifference and lack of vital interest in the smooth 
routine execution ; it was as if the work were done 
by some consummate piece of ingenuity in the 
shape of an Orchestrion. 

In the “ Song of Destiny” by Brahms, the eagerly 
expected chorus has arrived. A body of over two 
hundred mixed voices, fresh and telling, and well 
balanced ; and, so far as we could observe (for we 
were mainly occupied with the new composition it- 
self, in trying, with the help of score, to form some 
fair idea of it), giving proof of careful and judicious 
training under their conductor, Mr, SHarRLanp, The 
nucleus of the choir is formed, we understand, by the 











Highland Choral Society, which has existed for some 
time under Mr. Sharland’s direction ; volunteers from 
the Boylston.Club, the Handel and Haydn Society, 
etc., made up the rest. The mass of tone was fall, 
musical and rich; the execution all (we fancy) that 
the work required. We did not—in one hearing— 
find it a very interesting work, It is not noisy and 
uncouth like many of the new productions; but 
sentimental, morbid, gloomy for the most part. In- 
deed we do not see how a composer could make 
much else out of a poem singularly vague, discour- 
aging, involving an anti-climax; that is, it begins 
with a vision of the serene bliss of “Spirits blest” 
wandering in “regions of light,” which the music rep- 
resents by a slow, broad, tranquil opening, richly 
instrumented, with harps, ete., and the voices 
flow in a smooth full stream, not without beauty 
and a certain tranquilizing influence. But then it 
strikes into a wild, scouring, desperate Allegro, 
showing how Man “ nowhere finds repose,” “ blind- 
ly, from one sad hour to another, like water from 
cliff to cliff ever dropping, do we pass away.” Here 
is room for graphic passages, contrasted musical 
pictures, the ‘‘ blindness ” and the “ silence” coming 
in for a large share; and there is a place where, the 
voices pausing, short arpeggios are passed on 
upwards by bass, tenors, trebles in the orchestra, 
quite suggestive of light drifting mists, evaporating 
into thin air, But the whole is morbid, with a 
studied strangeness of harmony, giving a hopeless 
sort of feeling, which the return cf the slow, tran 

quil opening movement in the orchestra at the close 
can scarcely be said to relieve. As for the voices, 
the work hardly gives them neoeerenny to do their 
best, it being essentially an orchestral and not a 
vocal work; that is, the voices rather form part of 
the orchestra, than claim any independent interest 
for themselves, : 

The Berlioz Overture, true to its title, does present 
no doubt a very appalling picture of that terrible 
tribunal of the middle ages, the ‘‘ Velhhm Gericht,” 
and it is full of musical as well as of imaginative 
horrors ; about as hideous a monstrosity in the tone 
Art (partly relieved by a weak sentimental melody 
for second subject) as that Ribera picture at the 
Atheneum, of “ Cato tearing out his bowels,” in the 
art of painting. It surely is the loudest piece of 
music that we ever heard; the ingenuity of noise— 
sonority, if you prefer—could not be carried further ; 
and the chief interest seemed to be to hear to what 
a pitch of loudness the great brass instruments and 
all were capable of being sounded and _ yet be, tech- 
nically, musical. 


Mr Thomas's first Matinée, Oct. 81, was much 
more interesting in its programme than his first 
Symphony Concert. It presented, for the first time 
here, a rather pleasing overture of Spontini’s, to 
“*Nurmahal,” Rossinian in style; a couple of ex- 
tremely beautiful orchestral transcriptions (of the 
Andante and variations in Beethoven’s B-flat Trio, 
by Liszt, and of Vieuxtemp’s Fantasie Caprice ;) a 
very voisy and sensational “ Overture Triomphale,” 
wrought out of Russian National airs by Rubinstein; 
Gounod’s “ Meditation,” with the solo part by 16 
violins; Meyerbeer’s ballet music in “ The Proph- 
et,” and the Lohengrin Nuptiak chorus, between 
introduction and march (for orchestra of course). 
But the fresh point of interest was the first appear- 
ance of the young Contralto singer, Miss Ewa 
Crancu, of whom we made some mention last Spring, 
Modest, yet self-possessed in manner, as well : 8 
comely in appearance, with a voice of pure and 
sympathetic quality, and evenly developed, she 
sang with great purity of tone and style the Mozart 
Tito Aria, with clarionet, “ Part6,” and the good 
old Tancredi Cavatina of Rossini, ‘ Di tanti palpiti,” 
which from long disuse sounded quite fresh again. 
Both were artistically and expressively done, and 
the singer won the favor of her audience decidedly 
and justly. We have yet to speak of the second 
Matinée. 





Second “Harvard” Symphony Concert. 


The introduction of the new Choral element and 
first appearance of Tuk Cecttta ” drew an immense 
audience to the Music Hall on Thursday afternoon, 
Nov. 19. To give the hundred or more singers a 
fair chance on the stage, so that they could be 
massed together in the middle front, the orchestra 
were placed down in front, on a platform half the 
height of the stage, and stretching over its entire 
width. This theatre-like arrangement cost the 
removal of the three front rows of audience seats, 
The musicians were seated in short cross rows. 
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facing inward toward the conductor ; one incidental 
advantage of it was, that the trumpets, &e., did not 
face the audience and blow out into the hall so as 
to disturb any by their loudness. The arrangement 
was on the whole a good one for the singers, but 
not so altogether for the orchestra ; the reeds at one 
end of the long line could hardly be in mutual 
understanding with the brass at the other; and 
though these latter went with the conductor's baton 
prompt as pistol shot, the sound to one away off on 
the other side would comein tardy. This difficulty 
should have been much more allowed for in some 
of the fault-finding and fault-secking criticisms. 
Moreover the two purely orchestral picces further 
suffered from the unavoidable necessity of yielding 
the lion’s share of the rehearsal time to the ‘“ Wal- 
purgis Night.” As it was, they both went reasona- 
bly well, to say the least. The beautiful, bright 
Cherubini Overture to “* Les Abencerrages,” which 
had been given twice in former seasons, made a 
cheerful and inspiring opening, and was enjoyed, at 
any rate by those who listened to the music, and 
were not diverted by attempts to weigh the nicety 
of the execution. 

After the overture, Tue Cecttra, pure et simple, 
without instrumental accompaniment of any kind, 
“made their congés” to the audience in a six part 
Madrigal of the year 1600, composed by Thomas 
Weelkes, of which the quaint words run as follows: 

When Thoralis delights to walk, 
The Fairies do attend her: 
They sweetly sing and sweetly talk, 
And sweetly do commend her. 
‘ The Satyrs leap, and dance the round, 
And make their congés to the ground; 
And evermore their song it is: 
Long may’st thou live, fair Thoralis! 

“ Thoralis” is one of the many fancy names by 
which the poets of that period were wont to eall 
Queen Bess. The verses are simply complimentary, 
and the music is not called upon to express anything 
more than the cheerful, loyal, hearty, quaint old 
English tone pervading them, It was a good selec- 
tion for the first bow of the new Society; in a sim- 
ple way, without pretension to fine sentiment or 
pathos, and scarcely any need of studied light and 
shade, it just showed the material of which the club 
is composed. Moreover it was a fresh flower from 
a field almost entirely new and strange to us, and 
therefore much more of a novelty than any of the 
part-songs of this day could be. It was probably 
the first specimen of real Madrigal singing, ever yet 
heard in any of our halls; for Madrigals are not 
quartets, sextets, etc., for one voice on a part ; and 
it was taken from one of the best masters of the great 
old English Madrigal period, the Elizabethan age 
when English musie (in the way of original prodne- 
tion), did its best, und when it was a common thing 
for cultivated men and women to be able to take 
part at sight in singing contrapuntal music of this 
sort. Being contrapuntal, “polyphonic,” each part 
with an inviting individual melody, it could not sink 
into weak sentimentality, and like common tunes 
grow hacknied, but contained a_ self-preserving 
principle in this same so-called “learned” manner of 
construction ; in truth it is much more than ‘“man- 
ner,” it is spontaneous development as from a vital 
germ (i.e. in the best instances). Of course, the 
experiment being so new, the field so unaccustomed, 
the ease of perfeet execution was not to be looked for. 
But every listener must have felt a glad surprise, 
whatever were his expectations, on the first hearing 
of such a body of fresh, sweet, sure and musically 
blended voices,—and so powerful for their small 
number! making the great hall vibrate as strongly 
as the Oratorio chorus. They were-all good voices 
and good singers; and Mr, Lane had drilled then 
as thoroughly as time permitted in the weekly re- 
hearsals of seven weeks since they were first assem- 
bled. The Madrigal so sung, as we have said, with- 
out much light and shade, carried at least a welcome, 
fresh sensation to the ear, while it affected the mind 
cheerfully and wholesomely, putting one in a good 
mood for hearing other music; and that is all the 
expressiun which such a composition claims to have, 
the flavor of antiquity adding another charm for us, 
Why then say, it was pretty, it was curious, it was 
ingeniously woven six melodic strands together, but 
it was without feeling, pathos, sentiment of any 
kind? Is it nut enough that it has the cheerful, 
healthy feeling of a life harimonious and at peace 
with itself and all the world, such as those robust 
Elizabethan poets and musicians knew; and is not 
uch expression right refreshing in these days! Then 
as to the want of light shade, it is to be remarked 
(as Mr. Lang had very rightiy exp!ained to his sing- 
ers), that this old music is essentially social in its 
character ; one set of voices starts the melody, and 








| fine tones, 


provised a part in their enthusiasm, while even the 
listeners are, as it were, silent members of the ring. 
The four-part song which followed, Mendelssohn's 
fresh and blithesome little canon “ The Lark,” was 
in a more familiar style, and naturally more quickly 
appreciated, The sopranos and altos sang the mel- 
ody once through in two-part harmony with a 
delicious quality of tone and perfect purity and 
simplicity of expression; and when all the voices 
took it up. we think the general feeling was that 
such a chorus never sang to us before.-—Mozart’s 
Symphony in D, without any Minuet,—No, 1 in the 
Breitkopf and Hartel collection,—was of course very 
charming; though in the rendering, owing to the 
outstretched position of the orchestra, and still more 
in the hearing, to those not favorably placed, it 
suffered somewhat ; especially the beautiful Andante 
(which some of the fault-seeking critics have except- 
ed from their condemnation, as if to give it a certain 
color of fairness.) That movement, in fact, was taken 
somewhat litelessly, so that it seemed too long. But 
the whole was a very fair performance under the 
circumstances; the time has been when, listening 
with the spirit, the hearer meeting the intention of 
the music half-way by a willing exercise of his own 
mind and receptivity, much poorer renderings have 
been deeply enjoyed and felt in Boston, than are the 
best in this exacting period of extra-niee and bril- 
liant execution. We wonder whether Mozart ever 
heard one of his own Symphonies much better ren- 
dered ? 
The great event of the concert, and of the musical 
season so far, was the revival of Mendelssohn's 
‘Walpurgis Night” under the direction of Mr, 
LANG, who first brought it out bere in the small hall 
some ten years ago, giving it twice over in one 
evening. It was a success then; of course a: much 
greater success now, Yetit was a bold undertaking, 
with only two orchestral rehearsals, ony one for 
orchestra and chorus, to produce a work so difficult 
and so exacting. Probably tl@re is not anothe cho- 
rus to be found, which is quite so trying both to in- 
struments and voices, as that swift, wild Witches’ 
Sabbath in which the Druids, disguised as 
demons and goblins, “rush along with torches 
flashing.” and with imitated howls and screams of 
“owls and ravens,” to “scare the cravens,” their 
Christian persecutors, away from the scene of their 
rites. It is so exciting that it must be hard for a 
nervous conductor to keep it at a tempo within the 
possibility of anything but a scrambling execution 
by the instruments. The singers also have almost 
as hard a task. Yet the whole thing was made ex- 
ceedingly effective, and the whole audience were 
much excited and delighted. For a moment, when 
the Overture was started at a fearful rate of speed, 
we had our fears—about the instrumental pert ; but 
happily the whole performance was a splendid suc- 
cess, in spite of an occasional nervous want of even 
firmness in the wielding and holding of the orches- 
tra. How finely that Overture describes the tran- 
sition from Winter into Spring! the latter portion, 
after the warm tones of the clarinet come in, has all 
the delicious, balmy atmosphere of May. And how 
fresh, rich and buoyant was the sound of the female 
voices opening the chorus: “* Now May again breaks 
Winter’s chain.” Another chorus of Women, the 
chorus of distress: “‘On their ramparts they (the 
Christians) will slaughter father, mother,” ete., is 
wonderfully touching and pathetic, and the music 
was most admirably rendered. ‘The chorus of Druid 
guards: “ Disperse, disperse,” with its staccato 
piauissimo, was given to perfection. And the sub- 
lime, though brief and simple, religious chorus of 
the Druids, which twice comes in at the end, being 
interrupted by the cry for help by an affrighted 
Christian guard (tenor solo), and the answer of his 
comrades: ‘See the horrid haggards vliding,” came 
out in all its solemn and inspiring grandeur 
Dr. Laxemar sang the tenor solos with great 
sweetness and nobility of tone, and with consum- 
mate style and beauty of expression. Doubtless for 
those who sat too near upon the floor, the singer's 
voice, which is not a very powerful one, was some- 
what swallowed up in the sound of the orchestra ; 
and to some extent throughout the whole perform- 
ance, a portion of the voices (especially the tenors, 
—the sopranos never) were obscured by that means; 
while, on the other hand, inthe Symphony, ete., the 
sound of the instruments was somewhat deadened 
by the presence of the mass of singers just behind 
them, Mrs. Appie Ryan CootipGe rather dragged 
the Allegretto movement in the Alto solo of “ An 
aged Woman of the People ;” but she sang it with 
considerable pathos, and showed command of some 
The short Bass solo of the Druid guard, 


others one after another are drawa in is if they im- | suggesting the scheme for scaring away “ the bigot 


rabble,” was given with good intention by Mr Hr- 
ram Wipe; but we have heard this gentleman when 
he sang much better and in a task of more require- 
ment, These were all meiabers of The Cecilia. To 
the post of honor, the baritone solos of the Druid 
Priest, Mr. J. F. Wixcu had been called, and he 
responded nobly with his grand and _ satisfying 
voice, giving the declamation and the music with 
fine style and power, although we have sometimes 
heard him give himself ont more freely.—As a 
whole, we say again, this maiden effort of the Cecilia 
in a difficult great work with orchestra, was a splen- 
did success, and so felt to be by the great mass of 
the audience; extremely creditable (though much 
remain to be refined upon in future study) to the 
singers themselves, to the judgment and impartial 
firmness of the governing Committee who selected, 
and above all to their. instructor and conductor. 
We may find room to treat the theme with fuller 
justice should the “ Walpurgis Night” be repeated, 
which there is a fair prospect that it will be at an 
early date, as there has been much call for it; in 
that case it will doubtless go still better and will be 
better understood. 





The third Concert Dec. 3, offers the first ot the six Or- 
chestral Suites by Franz Lachner, in D minor, a work of 
rare beauty, in several movements, Of which only one, a 
quaint and antique sounding theme with a great variety 
of pleasing variations, has bven heard here (only once) 
before. This will be followed by the very seldom sung, 
but lovely tenor Aria; “ Dalla sua pa ¢,” written as an 
after-thought by Mogart for his Don Giovanni, to be sung 
by Mr. OsGoop. Part II. The lively, Spring-like Scherzo 
from Mendelssohn's * Reformation Symphony”; a Schu- 
bert Song, (‘Sei mir gegriisst’’); and the ever welcome 
** Genoveva” Overture by Schumann. 





New York, Nov. 28. The programme of the 
first Concert of the Philharmonic Society. Nov, 14, 
at the Academy of Music, was arranged as follows: 

Symphony, No. 6, “ Pastorale’’............Beethoven. 


Aria: * Voi che sapete ”’.........-... eeeeeeeee Muzart, 
Mile. Bianea Donadio. . 


Concerto, for Piano, [new].......... 2 vane cocedcus eine 
Miss Lina Luckhardt. 

Overture “ Normanenzug”’............++. «Dietrich. 
Aria, “ Pré aux C.eres"’..........eeeee + eeeeeee+ Herold. 
Mile. Donadio. 

a. Nocturne, F sharp major...................Chopin, 
6. Arabesque.......- eroceases ++++.-.Schumann, 


Miss Lina Luckhardt. 
Overture, ‘‘ Euryanthe”’... ovssecescccsen WEDGES 

The lovely Pastoral Symphony is a favorite of the 
audience as well as of the orchestra, but could it 
not be played and enjoyed without such Cheap John 
interpolations as the following ? (copied from the pro- 
gramme) “In this movement the effect of the slow 
but increasing motion of a small stream is very 
happily depicted ; towards its close imitations of the 
singing of birds are introduced with much effect.” 

It is the practice of some of the Societies in Lon- 
don to print in their programmes an analysis of the 
principal orchestral works to be played. These 
articles are usually the work of skilled and trained 
writers, who, in addi:ion to a knowledge of the 
English language, have a comprehension of the 
subject to be treated. A descriptive analysis of 
this kind may be of some use to those who are 
hearing a new or obscare composition, but it is not 
complimentary to the audience to dish up weak and 
washy sentiment in connection with any music, to 
say nothing of music so grandly simple and_ self- 
explanatory as this of Beethoven. The space occu- 
pied by such “ descriptions” might better be given 
to a portrait of the man who died after reading one 
of them, 

The symphony was very well played, barring the 
horns, which would limp and bray and which the 
conductor could not always biing in on time, con- 
duct he never so wisely. 

The strings have adopted the methed of bowing 
in unison; an improvement apparent to the eye, if 
not tothe ear. The Raff concerto is good—but it 
is not as well liked as the one by Grieg which was 
recently played at Steinway Hall; and by the way, 
the Raif Concerto is to be played there by Mr. Mills 
at the next Symphouy concert. 

Miss Lina Luck ar.lt, the solo pianist, rendered 
the concerto, which abounds in technical difficulties, 
in a manner which was neither very good nor con- 
spicuously bad. She is certainly an accomplished 
player and, with more study and experience, she 
may yet make her mark. Her performance was 
mechanically correct, save that she played too much 
from her elbows. Like most lady players she has 
yet to learn the management of the pedal; other- 
wise she will find herself eclipsed by some perform- 
er (of less talent perhaps) who knows how to use 
that important auxiliary without abusing it. 

The fact that her playing of the Concerto was 






































defficernt in clearness and in delicacy of expression 
is to be attributed mainly to her misuse of the ped- 
al. The two little pieces of Chamber music, in part 
second, seemed almost lost in the great opera-house, 
And a votary of Chopin might object to the lady’s 
reading of the necturne, where for example, instead 
of playing the notes, in groups of five, evenly one 
by one, she broke the rhythm by accentuating the 
first note of each group, 

Of the vocalism perhaps I should say nothing, for 
T can say no good, Mile. Donadio sang Mozart's 
lovely air, as I heard a fellow sufferer observe, 
“with about as much expression as a man would 
chop wood” She sings with that abominable Ital- 
ian tremolo, whichis not even its own excuse for 
being, as, in nine cases out of ten, it is employed 
only to cover defects, and which is, perhaps, the 
most disagreeable fault or mannerism into which a 
singer can fall. Thus it Was that, in the Aria from 
“Pré aux cleres,” the applause was given to Mr, 
Meyer, who played the Violin Obligato, instead of 
to the singer. 

Schumann’s Cologne Symphony will be played at 
the next Concert, Dec, 12th. 

Verdi’s new Mass was performed at the Academy 
last Monday tight. 

A testimonial Concert will be given to S. B. Mills 
this evening at Steinway Hall, at which Mr, Mills 
will play for the first time in public since the unfor- 
tunate accident which recently befell him, He will 
probably meet with a warm reception, A. A. ©. 

—_——_—_—_-~<@-2——_———_— 


[From the Boston Transcript of Nov. 14.] 


Music. 
SOME GOSSIPY REMINISCENCES BY AN OLDSTER, 


From 1810 to 1814 the writer, having a high 
soprano voice, was a singing boy, with two or three 
others, in the choir of the Park-street Church, in 
Boston—a choir consisting of some fifty singers, and 
deservedly renowned for its admirable rendering of 
church music, ignoring the prevalent fugue tunes of 
the day, and giving the more appropriate and cor- 
rect hymn tunes and anthems of the best English 
composers, Out of this choir came some of the 
original members of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
at its start, in 1815. There was then no organ at 
Park street, the accompaniment of their singing 
being given by a flute, a bassoon and a violoncello, 
At that remote date very few musical instruments 
of any sort were to be found in private houses, In 
the entire population of Boston, of some six thous- 
and families, comprising about, 30,000 persons, not 
fifty pianofortes could be found, and all these were 
of foreign make, generally by Clementi, or Broad- 
wood of London, and vastly inferior in all details of 
workmanship, in body of tone, and capability of 
effect, to those produced since 1825 by our own 
manufacturers, of whom Jonas Chickering was the 
prototype. Who can tell the number now in use 
among Boston’s 300,000 people ?—that which was 
then a costly foreign luxury, being now almost a 
necessity. The prevalent music for this instrument 
was innocent of much ditticulty, the achievement of 
the * Battle of Prague.” by Kotzwara—a descriptive 
sonata, which attempts to represent the march of 
troops to the field, the fight, the roar of cannon, the 
rattling of musketry, the galloping of cavalry, the 
clash of swords, the groans of the dying, the triumph 
of the victors—being considered a crowning glory 
of execution, and the successfal performer ranking 
asa marvellous Rubinstein of the day, Pianists 
were as rare as black swans, now they are as plenty 
as blackberries. ‘ 

The only organs in the city were in Trinity 
Church, then standing on Summer street, in Christ's 
Church, on Salem street, (at the North End,) in the 
Cathelie Church, then on Franklin street, in King’s 
Chapel (stone:chapel) on Tremont street, and in the 
church on Brattle square, recently demolished, all 
of English make. Now there are more than scores 
iu the city proper, mainly of American make, and 
excellent in workmanship and quality of tone, while 
hardly a church in the State is without either its 
organ or its substitute harmoneon ; and the demand 
creating the supply, there are a hundred organists of 
great skill, where there were a half dozen of but 
ordinary capability. Of the organ first proposed to 
Brattle-street Church, indeed the first organ ever 
used in any church in New England, it is known 
that Thomas Brattle (of the remote ancestry of the 
writer), treasurer of Harvard Cellege, by his will 
probated May 23, 1713, bequeathed his orzan, * oiv- 
en and devoted to the praise and glory of God in 
the said church, tf they shall accept thereof, and 
within a year procure a sober and discrect person 








that can play skilfully thereon witha loud noise,” 
But the church voted nof to accept the instrument, 
and the organ went to King’s Chapel, as the will 
directed in case of such refusal. Had the chapel 
declined, it was to go to Harvard College, and in 
case of refusal by the college it was to become the 
property of his nephew, William Brattle. King’s 
Chapel accepted the gift, and in 1714 procured ‘‘a 
sober person,” one Mr, Edward Enstone, at a salary 
of £30 a year. 

Eighty years later another organ for Brattle- 
street Church was purchased in England by sub- 
scription, and arrived safely in Boston outer harbor ; 
but so great was the opposition to its introduction 
on the part of some members of the parish, that they 
sent a committee to the minister, Dr. Thacher, 
desiring him, with pledge of making good all cost 
of purchase, of freight and charges, with damages, 
if he would make arrangements with the captain of 
the importing ship to have all the cases containing 
the instrument thrown overboard! But the good 
doctor, being a progressive man, declined interfer- 
ing,—the organ was in due time set np, and was in 
use in the church till 1872, when the old edifice was 
taken down and a new one erected on the Back Bay, 
with a new and much larger organ, made by the 
Hooks. This prejudice against organs was an 
inheritance from the days of Puritanism, when the 
hatred of all the forms of the Established Church of 
England was carried to such a degree that Govern- 
ment was petitioned to ‘put down all cathedral 
churches wherein the service of God was most 
grievously abused by the piping of organs, ringing 
of bells, singing and trowling of chants from one 
side of the choir to the other, with the squeaking 
of chanting chorister boys,” and such like abomina- 
tions, which were an offence to the Lord, Strange, 


that it should be an innocent thing. and acceptable ’ 


to heaven, to permit the air from the lungs to make 
a noise by being driven through a flute or clarionet 
or a bassoon, and a wi&Ked thing to permit the air 
to make a noise by being driven through the pipe 
of an organ by an organ bellows! But it is a world 
of queer distinctions, growing wiser very slowly, 
and getting liberalized only by a good deal of fric- 
tion. 

But it does get on. For proof the writer will 
adduce the fact that in his boy days at the Latin 
school, happening to hum somewhat too loudly over 
what Sir Hugh Evans in the “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor ” calls “ Accusativo, hing, hane, hog,” Mas- 
ter Bigelow came at him, on the sly, and beat time 
over his back with the titillating end of his cowhide. 
Now the lads and lassies of Koston’s public schools 
are systematically and thoroughly instructed in 
music, and delighted crowds annually flock to hear 
them sing. And again,—having a taste for drawing, 
the writer used, at the same school, to sketch a 
little on the fly leaves of his books, his favorite 
subjects being ships, soldiers and the schoolmaster, 
especially the latter,—and the ungrateful wretch 
catching sight of the young artist’s early essays, 
gave him another larruping over back and shoulder 
blade, 

Now, all over the State, as well as in Boston, 
drawing is aregular and most useful branch of 
school work, and crowds of people throng at every 
exhibition of the pupils’ progress and skill. 

So, too, fired as were all the boys with military 
enthusiasm at the outbreak of the war with England 
in 1812, the writer fitted up in his desk, by aid of a 
shingle with port holes cut in it and a half-dozen 
toy cannon, a lilliputian battery, which engaged his 
attention a good deal more than Eclogue or Georgie, 
And didn’t he catch it when Sawney—for so the 
master was dubbed by the irreverent—caught him 
ramming home a charge! “Guns, hey! Pll gun 
you, you son ofa gun!” cried the master to the 
future adjutant general of Massachusetts, emphasiz 
ing his words with a vigorous and rapid fusillade 
from the titillating end of his rattan, Now the boys 
of the Latin school are under military organization, 
with careful and methodical drill as a battalion of 
soldiers; and school committee, master and the 
public approve of all these three new features of the 
curriculum, and, as Virgil says of the parade of the 
Trojan lads at the Anchisean games— 

“ Excipiunt plausu pavidos, quatentque tuentes.” 

But there must be something of martyrdom before 
any good cause prevails, and we old lads of the 
ancient regime (how many of that remete day— 
1810-14, survive ?) were probably the proto-martyrs 
to whom the later lads of to-day may look, with 
something of veneration, as the early sufferers who 
won for them their present privileges of pencil, song 
and gun. H. K. 0, 

Salem, Nov. 12, 1874. 
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Special Hotices. 
ea DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano A P 


You may pet me as much as you please. 
3. Bb to f. Millard. 
“ A sweet kindly word makes it glad, 
In the hours when we linger alone.” 
Quite charming, every way. 
My Girl with the bright red Hair. 3. Gtod. 
Dawes. 
“Oh, she’s the lass I love the best, 
My girl whose hair is crimson.” 


Ladies with auburn, golden or “crimson” ring- 
lets, should be grateful for this graceful poetic 
tribute. 

O, touch not the Wine Cup, dear Brother. 
2. Bb to f. Tucker. 30 

An excellent plea for temperance. 

What Johnny said to me. 3. Ftof. Daniello. 
** But I'll never tell it, never!” 
An uncommonly sweet and sparkling little love- 


song. 
Nobody knows as I know. 38. D toe. 


* Nobody laughs as I laugh.” 

A ‘merry’ rather than a “comic” song, and 

very pretty. 
Oh! How delightful. Waltz Song. 4. 
Eb to g. Molloy. 

Has an instrumental rather than a vocal effect, 
and is a charming song for a person with a voice 
of some flexibility. 

The Wanderer on the Mountain Side. 
Comic Illustrated Title. 

The funniest picture of the season. Such depths 
of despair, desolition and dishabille were never 
more completely displayed by a few strokes of the 
pencil. The music is excellent, and comic altera- 
tion of words well done. 

The Bird and Cross, 4. D min. tof. Molloy. 
“The children found it beating vain, 
Spent wings against the window pane.” 

A most touching little affair, full of the fine 
spirit of poetry. 

Ave Maria. 4. Ab tof. Albites. 


Engiish and Latin words, and with the first it is 
a fine sacred song. 


20 


Clay. 30 


Instrumental. 
Buds from the Opera. For four hands. 
No. 12. Marriage of Figaro. 2. G. 
Easy and pretty. 
Old Folks at Home. 4.'F. arr. by Richards. 


A transcription in the usual graceful and popu- 
lar style which is so characteristic of Brinley 
Richards. 


For 4 hands. Brillante Fantasie. 
5. Db S. Smith. 1.50 


The most prominent “ Faust” airs, very bril- 
lianily arran ged for two performers, 


Success Polka. (Ketterer’s), 4 hands. 3. 
D. Rummel. 1.00 


A very brilliant piece. Requires careful prac- 
tice. One of the set called “ Inseparabies.” 


Beauties of the Princess of Trebizonde. 
By Offenbach. 
Galop. Arranged by Knight. 
Waltz. ss 4 
Pretty French airs, prettily arranged. 
(On a Voyage). Galop. 
Faust. 30 


Faust. 


3. D. 30 

3. A. 30 
Auf der Reise. 

2. ¥. 

Extremely spirited. 


The Quiet Hearth in Winter time. Im- 
provisation, 5. D. Bendel. 60 


At first sight appears to be very difficult, but as 
the time is moderate, One has leisure tor arrange- 
ment of fingers to the chords. A mnsical carrying 
out of a beautiful idea, and evidently a carefully 
thought-out impromptu. 


ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The keyis marked with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, &e. Asmall Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staif, an itadic letier the highest note, if above 
the staff. 


























